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thoughts, in a waking state, from becoming dreams is the effect of 
influences which we have no part in producing. As for the half 
automatic, half deliberate acts, they are distinguished from conscious 
deliberate acts by the presence of a purpose and the feelings which 
accompany it. But Kiilpe insists further that the "activity" of 
psychical processes is not unconscious, but conscious, and must have 
a consciousness as its vehicle [Trager]. The latter he finds in will. 
"What do I know of the unconscious?" he asks. "My consciousness 
is my actuality, in my consciousness I experience activity, and this 
inferred that the only interruption of the stream of consciousness 
must be caused by conscious volitions : but how do the latter happen 
to occur? Irrespective of any view which may be taken of the 
unconscious, it is irreconcilable with our every-day experience to 
suppose that each idea can be traced to its source— that its cause 
experience I call volition." 18 From such a statement, it might be 
must have been an object of consciousness. 

From the consideration of the general subject of voluntary atten- 
tion, as given above, I conclude that neither in the recall of an idea 
nor in fixing an idea which has been recalled, is it possible to prove 
that will as a special psychical process has any part. 

It may be objected that the conception of the will here adopted 
is too narrow, and that psychical activity of every kind involves will 
or is an expression of will. To reply at length to such an objection 
would take me beyond the modest limits of this article. But to 
predicate will of all psychical activity is to presuppose that will has 
already been observed as a concrete datum of consciousness. Aside 
from the fact that it is very doubtful whether there is such a datum 
of consciousness, there seems to be no more reason to say that psy- 
chical activity is will than to say that psychical activity is knowing 

g ' Archibald Alkxandkr. 

Geneva, Switzerland. 

SOCIETIES 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN 
SOCIETY FOR PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

THE Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology held its 
fifth annual meeting at Charlotte, North Carolina, on Tuesday, 
December 28, 1909. It met in conjunction with the Southern Edu- 
cational Association. The meeting comprised two sessions, forenoon 
and afternoon. About one fourth of the members were in attend- 
ance. The range of the topics presented by the papers and the 
character of the discussions which followed marked this as one of 
18 Kiilpe, ibid., p. 34. 
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the most profitable meetings held by the society. The keen interest 
maintained throughout the meeting showed the advantage that is 
assured when the soliciting programs of other scientific bodies are 
not present to attract the attention of those members who journey 
to such meetings. 

In discussing "The Functions of the Anterior and Posterior 
Association Areas of the Cerebrum," Professor Franz presented the 
status of our knowledge regarding cerebral localization, and reviewed 
the results of recent experimental, clinical, and pathological studies. 
On this basis he suggested an hypothesis as to the functions of these 
areas, which, for the most part, specifies that the frontal lobes are 
motor-associational, and the posterior sensory-associational. 

The report of Professor Hill on "Tests made with a Modified 
Binet-Buzenet Esthesiometer" included a description of some simple 
devices convenient to carry on the work of ascertaining the general 
effects of practise upon the median line of the forehead in the 
discrimination of cutaneous stimuli. The new instruments were 
designed to eliminate the errors attendant upon the use of the com- 
pass-type of assthesiometer, such as the increase of arm-tremor of 
the operator, the errors in readjustments, and the delays. 

The communication of Professor Barnes on "Voluntary Isolation 
of Control in a Group" reported the results of attempts to obtain 
voluntary control of the movements of the ring finger without moving 
the other fingers, and thereby secure further information as to the 
conscious processes involved in the movements. The difficulties of 
proper instrumentation have delayed a completion of the experi- 
ments, but the results show that the voluntary isolation of control 
of movement in a group is a problem of attention. 

Further information concerning the four raccoons already re- 
ported upon in Professor Cole's published paper "Concerning the 
Intelligence of Racoons," was presented in the communication sent 
by Dr. Shepherd on "The Discrimination of Articulate Sounds by 
Raccoons. ' ' These six-months ' old animals in the course of eighteen 
days appeared to be able to discriminate articulate sounds perfectly 
as involved in their names. The individual differences varied from 
two hundred and seventy to five hundred trials. In view of these 
differences, it was urged that experimenters use too few animals, 
and so draw from their results too broad conclusions. 

In his paper on "The Relative Value of the Affective and the 
Intellectual Processes in the Genesis of the Psychosis called Trau- 
matic Neurasthenia," Mr. Williams contended, after reviewing cur- 
rent opinions and citing illustrative examples in his own practise, 
that emotional shock has no power to perturb for long unless main- 
tained ideation ally. 
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In the preliminary report of his investigation of ' ' The Conscious- 
ness of Meaning," Professor Ogden offered some results obtained 
by employing the method used at Wurzburg. Four series of experi- 
ments, with four observers offer a variety of results. The reaction 
times in part are regidar, and in part irregular. In all observers, 
imageless thoughts predominate over images, while the presence of 
images tends to be relatively independent of the concrete or abstract 
character of the stimulus word. 

In his paper on ' ' The Psychology of Prejudice, ' ' Professor Morse 
presented analyses which led to the rejection of the view that preju- 
dice is the same as apperception. Prejudice is rather the refusal or 
inability to apperceive, and arises from an undue prepossession for or 
against an idea, an object, or an act. 

In analyzing "The Concept of the Laws of Nature," Dr. Rich- 
ardson's paper considered the special views of Pearson and Taylor 
and endeavored to show "that purposiveness was not inconsistent 
with mechanical or scientific calculation, and natural laws have an 
ontological significance." 

In his presidential address, Professor Lefevre contributed to the 
observance of the Darwinian semi-centenary by tracing in an ample 
way "The Growth of the Concept of Evolution Among the Greeks." 
The logical necessity of evolution was shown in the growth of view- 
points from the early physiologers to Aristotle. The latter 's concept 
of potentiality, development, and entelechy, or his teleological evolu- 
tionary idealism, was regarded as the logical consummation of the 
growth of the concept of evolution among the Greeks. 

At the Wednesday forenoon session of the Southern Educational 
Association, the secretary presented a detailed account of the history 
and the work of the society. 

Edward Franklin Buchner. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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Idealism as a Practical Creed: being the Lectures on Philosophy and 
Modern Life delivered before the University of Sydney. Henry Jones. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 1909. 

The title of this book is at once a paradox and a challenge. Idealism 
and practicalness ! Can these be harmonized ? "I always thought," says 
the ordinary man, " that if there was one thing more unpractical than 
another it was an ideal, and that if a man would be real he must come 
down from the hazy heights of dreamland and stand upon the solid earth 
of actuality." Nay, says Professor Jones, it is the idealist who is in 
touch with reality and the world of experience can only be rightly inter- 



